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Statutes making denials of the royal authority treason, from
the Reformation onward until the nineteenth century attacks
on nonconformity were endless. The main features of these
are that each time the Government was frightened or recovered
its courage its severity increased. Thus after the excommunica-
tion of Elizabeth the importation of Agnus Dei and relics was
prohibited and fines imposed for saying Mass or not attending
the State Church, and Jesuits were especially attacked.1 When
the Armada had failed the fines were increased for non-atten-
dance, banishment and prison prescribed for recusants, and
those who converted them, or, being recusants, failed to leave the
country or returned when banished, were made felons. Further,
all recusants were ordered to report themselves to the local
parson or magistrate and stay within five miles of their homes.2

Similarly, after the Gunpowder Plot new laws3 gave the
Government power to seize two-thirds of the estates of recusants
instead of the old fines, gave rewards for their betrayal, excom-
municated them though allowing them to sue, which an excom-
municated person could not do normally, and deprived them
and their heirs, unless they attended church with their children
of over nine years old twice a month, of all offices, and fined
those who buried their dead or baptized their children in their
own faith.

Even the Restoration produced a more stringent legislation,
the Act of Uniformity and the rest of the famous Clarendon
Code, depriving Catholics and Protestant Nonconformists alike
of freedom of meeting or movement or the right of public
office/ whilst the Popish Plot scare, besides leading to the

1 13 Eliz. c. 25 23 Eliz. c. i, c. 4, more especially s. a, made it treason to absolve
oaths of allegiance. The fines for non-attendance (s. 14) were not repealed until
9 & 10 Viet. c. 59, though long a dead letter.

a 33 Eliz. c. a; 35 Eliz. c. i and c. 2; see Pickering's edition.

3 3 Jas. I, c. 4; 3 Jas. I, c. 5; Stephen, H.C.L. ii. 486,loom.

* 13 Car. II, st. a, c. i, s. 9, Corporation Act; 14 Car. II, c. 4, Act of Uni-
formity; 16 Car. II, c. 9, Conventicle Act; 17 Gar. II, c. a, Five Mile Act.
These Statutes, 14 Car. II, c. i and 16 Car. II, c. 4, s. 18, were aimed chiefly at
Protestant Dissenters, although Catholics also suffered. Later the more usual bias
against Catholics was resumed by the Test Acts of 1673, 35 Car. II, c. a, and
1678, 30 Car. II, st. a, c. i. Needless to say, no attempt can be made here to
deal with all the legislation on this subject. See Holdsworth, vol. iv? p. 196, passim.